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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





JANUARY 25, 1954. 


To the Chairman and Members of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the United States Senate: 

I am submitting herewith for the consideration of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and for all of the Members of the Senate a 
report on the trip to Asia which I took during November and eariy 
December 1953. 

I was accompanied on this trip by Mrs. Smith, Dr. Francis O. 
Wilcox, chief of staff of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and Miss Elizabeth Wherry, my secretary. 

Everywhere we went our accommodations were efficiently handled 
and every consideration and assistance was shown to us. With my 
companions | want to take this opportunity to express our deep 
appreciation to the officials of our own Government abroad and to 
the officials of the countries we visited for their friendly hospitality 
and for their many courtesies. 

Those who have studied this area of the world, and especially those 
who have traveled in it, know that the problems which the United 
States faces are exceedingly difficult and complex. We certainly do 
not claim to have all the answers. 

Our mission was to study the impact of our foreign policy upon the 
Far East, to inquire into the issues involved and to explore possible 
changes that might be made in that policy. We were particularly 
interested in the situation in Indochina and the progress that is being 
made there in liquidating the 7-year-old war. 

We visited Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, Korea, Hong Kong, Indochina 
(Vietnam and Cambodia), Thailand, Burma, India, and Pakistan. We 
also stopped on our way back to the United States to consult with 
French leaders in Paris with regard to the French attitude toward the 
war in Indochina. 

We conferred with many people, including officers of our high mili- 
tary command, our Ambassadors and their staffs, the leading officials 
of foreign governments, members of parliaments, newspaper corre- 
spondents, and other informed individuals. Through Mrs. Smith and 
Miss Wherry we made contacts of first importance with many of the 
women in these countries, and in the East as elsewhere, women are 
an increasingly important factor in the great urge for freedom. 

In this report, in which Dr. Wilcox and I collaborated, I have 
endeavored to outline our overall impressions of the situation in the 
Far East and Asia generally, to give some background facts on each 
of the countries visited, to comment briefly on certain current issues, 
and finally, to make a number of recommendations with regard to our 
Far Eastern policy. 
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Vit LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


I desire to pay special tribute to the career men and the members 
of the staffs of our Foreign Service. In many of these places they 
are working under extreme difficulties and great personal sacrifice. 
They deserve the confidence and support of the people of the United 
States. 

It is my hope that the members of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and also all those Members of the Senate who are interested in foreign 
affairs will have the time and the opportunity to study this report. 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senator, New Jersey. 
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REPORT ON THE FAR EAST AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By Senator Alexander Smith of New Jersey, Chairman, Subcommittee 
on the Far East 





I. INTRODUCTION 
Overall comments 


We came back from the Far East convinced that the Communists 
have had three main objectives in their attempt to dominate that part 
of the world. 

First, they wanted to gain control of the almost unlimited reservoir 
of manpower in China. This they have now done. China has been 
drawn behind the Iron Curtain and the huge Chinese Army has been 
made a factor of first importance in Asia. 

Second, they want to win over to their side the great industrial 
capacity of Japan. Their first major attempt to achieve this objective 
failed when their aggression in Korea was stopped at the 38th parallel. 

Finally, they have their sights set upon the vast quantities of rice 
and the rich raw materials which are available in Southeast Asia. 
That is why they are so intent upon winning the struggle in Indo- 
china. For if that country falls into the clutches of the Kremlin 
then the other nations of Southeast Asia would find it increasingly 
difficult to withstand Communist pressure. 

These, I think, are the prime objectives of the Communists in the 
East as a part of their overall strategy to dominate the world. If 
they can win these, they believe, the rest will inevitably follow. 

There can be no question about the tremendous importance of Asia 
to Communist leaders in Moscow. This is not because they have lost 
interest in the great industrial complex of Western Europe. But they 
have been held at bay there by the successes of the European Recovery 
Program and the North Atlantic Treaty. I am convinced that Com- 
munist strategists now place primary priority upon vigorous action in 
the East. This e xplains why Asia is currently the hot battleground of 
the global conflict in which we are engaged. 

There is an interesting paradox that becomes more apparent when 
one visits the Far East. Everywhere there is a deep resentment 
against colonialism and imperialism in any form. People in the 
area feel strongly that they should be free from external controls, 
that they should be allowed to work out their own destiny in their 
own way. This leads to the propaganda of hatred toward foreigners 
which, of course, the Communists have agitated in every conceivable 
way. 

What we have, then, is the curious spectacle of communism being 
on the side of the angels. They talk about liberation. They denounce 
imperialism. They condemn colonialism. And with their tongues 
in their cheeks, they wave the banner of national independence. 
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But what many people * the Far East still fail to realize is that the 


Soviet Union has been engaged in an ambitious and diabolical effort to 
conquer and colonize the « entire world. This they are now doing in 
Asia with all the cunning and vigor at their command. Kremlin- 
supported forces launched the aggression against Korea. And 


Kremlin-supported forces are today engaged in Communist military 
operations in Indochina, Burma, Malaya, and the Philippines. It is 
obvious that, while they are shouting about western colonialism, their 
brand of colonialism is endangering the freedom and the future not 


only of all Asia but of the entire free world. 


Discouraging aspects of the situation 


When one looks at the march of events in Asia there are, of course, 
a number of discouraging factors. On this side of the ledger I would 
include the following points: 

(1) There can be no doubt that the impressive territorial gains 
made by the Communists in Asia have given them added influence 
and power. They now control all of China, Manchuria, Siberia, 
North Korea, and parts of Indochina. These areas comprise over 
half the land mass of Asia with some two-fifths of its population. 
This rising tide of Red success, even though it has not advanced for 
3 years, remains a formidable fact of threatening proportions. 

(2) Nor should we overlook the fact that the Communists have 
exerted every effert in the past 3 vears to build their military strength. 
They now possess by far the largest ground forces in the Far East, 
and both Communist China and North Korea, with assistance from 
Moscow, have developed air forces of their own. For purposes of 
intimidation and coercion this expansion of military might is a very 
useful device for the Communists; power is generally a very persua- 
sive argument. 

(3) In addition to the territorial and military factors, the Com- 
munist movement in Asia has two very significant psychological ad- 
vantages. Rightly or wrongly, it is not identified with colonialism 
or imperialism in these States. Even more important, it works 
through its own Communist parties which function in the individual 
countries as indigenous, seemingly patriotic groups. In Asia these 
advantages, which the Communists are exploiting to the fullest, are 
extremely difficult to overcome. 

(4) Then there is the spirit of neutralism in parts of Asia which, 
in my judgment, works to the detriment of the free world. It is 
prompted in part by the fact that certain Asian countries have only 
recently ceased to be pawns in the power politics of others. In fear 
of being returned to this status, they attempt to steer a middle course 
between the Soviet bloc and the nations of the West. The advance 
of international communism, however, may consign to them the very 
fate which they dread unless they recognize in time that the preserva- 
tion of freedom depends on cooperation as equals with other free 
nations. 

(5) The rapid population growth still exceeds the increase in food 
production in several countries—particularly India and Japan. We 
sometimes forget that more than half the world’s total population 
live in Asia. With too little food to keep their people alive and 
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healthy, they are confronted with the terrible dilemma that their 
natural increase in population continues to outstrip their increase in 
the production of food. 

(6) Population pressure, poverty, illiteracy, and an intense feeling 
of anti-imperialism make the people a relatively easy target for Com- 
munist props aganda. The average life expectancy in the area is about 
25 vears. The average annual income is about $50. Throughout 
much of Asia this pathetically low standard of living is attributed to 
the handicaps which have confronted these countries in the colonial 
system. Under these conditions, the promises of the Communists for 
independence and higher living standards often fall on fertile soil. 

(7) Numerous areas of tension exist which tend to accentuate differ- 
ences between the free countries of Asia and thus help the Communist 
cause. Take, for example, the Kashmir dispute between India and 
Pakistan. Or the dispute over the so-called Rhee line between Korea 
and Japan. Or the bitter differences between Burma and Formosa. 
The Communists, who like to divide and conquer, take advantage of 
these disputes and stir up animosity wherever they can. 

(8) Communists are doing their utmost to discredit the United 
States all over Asia. We are pictured as a capitalist and imperialist 
nation of arrogant and conceited people who are bent on bringing 
about war rather than peace. Minor instances of racial prejudice 
and of cooperation with so-called colonial powers like Britain and 
France are widely broadcast and exaggerated far beyond their 
intrinsic importance. 

(9) Finally, there is still a general disinclination eee, the 
area to recognize the serious nature of the Communist threat, par- 
ticularly in its external aspects. Countries like India and Site 
for example, will take vigorous measures to suppress the illegal acts 
of their indigenous Communist parties but will go out of their way to 
conciliate Moscow and Peking. In part, this inconsistency undoubt- 
edly originates in the spirit of neutralism previously me ntioned. It 
may also be due, however, to a lack of understs anding of the dangerous 
challenge of international communism to all independent states, 


Encouraging aspects of the situation 


On the positive side of the ledger I suggest the following: 

(1) The truce in Korea—uneasy though it may be—has done much 
to ease tensions in the Far East. While there are many problems 
yet to be resolved it is our impression that the Communists do not 
want to resume hostilities. Moreover, I do not think President Rhee 
will take unilateral action unless something unforeseen should develop. 

(2) The main march of communism has been held at least tem- 
porarily in check at the borders of China. Two years ago when I was 
in the Far East there were dire predictions that Korea, all of Southeast 
Asia, and perhaps even Japan might be under Communist rule by this 
time. 

(3) There are also encouraging signs of a greater degree of stability 
in several countries of southern and southeast Asia: -particularly 
Burma, India, Pakistan, and Malaya. To be sure a great deal re- 
mains to be done. But as these countries develop in strength and 
national stature they will be more and more able to resist the virus 
of international communism. 
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We were impressed by the energy and the hope with which 
most countries in the area are tackling their problems of economic 
development. With help from the United Nations, the Colombo 
plan, and our own technical assistance program, they are moving 
ahead, slowly but surely, to improve their standards of living. 

(5) I believe, too, that there are some signs of a growing awareness 
of the mortal danger of communism in Asia. While there is a general 
disinclination among many Asians to face up to this reality, as I 
pointed out above, nevertheless we are beginning to make some 
progress. In this connection the United Nations has been a most 
useful device, for a good many of Asia’s leaders have learned there 
just how false the propaganda of Russia and her satellite states 
really is. 

(6) On the whole, I think the lesson of Korea has been most helpful. 
Many of the officials to whom I talked expressed the conviction that 
our vigorous leadership in defending South Korea from aggression 
not only saved the free world from disaster but gave the people of 
Asia new hope and determination for the future. 

(7) In spite of vicious Communist propaganda there is, among the 
people of Asia, an encouraging reservoir of good will for America. 
Fundamentally they believe in the same basic principles that we as 
free Americans believe in and, on the whole, I think they are grateful 
for the aid we have given them. 

(8) Still another favorable factor is the striking change that is 
taking place in the attitude of the overseas Chinese. These important 
Chinese elements in Burma, Thailand, Hong Kong and the other 
countries of South Asia—some 12 million of them—have heretofore 
maintained a wait-and-see attitude in the conflict between Chiang 
Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung. Now, at long last, there are some 
encouraging signs that they may be moving away from communism. 

(9) Finally, we should point out that we were very favorably 
impressed by the quality of our leadership in Asia. Our ambassadors, 
on the whole, are outstanding as are our military leadersin Tokyo, Seoul, 
and SHAPE headquarters in Paris. It is gratifying to meet such 
extremely able people in the field who are devoted to the best interests 
of the United States. 


Ii. COUNTRY ANALYSES 


A. The Far East 
1. Japan 


Background.—During the period of allied occupation the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) attempted to establish in 
Japan a foundation for democratic government. Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida, leader of the Liberal Party, in power through most of the 
occupation and since, has sought to carry out the occupation reforms. 
He has pursued a policy of close cooperation with the United States 
and strict control over both communism and elements of resurgent 
ultra-nationalism in Japan. In pursuing this middle course the Lib- 
eral Party leadership is challenged by both the right and left wing 
Socialist parties and to a lesser extent by the prewar militarist 
interests. 

Since the peace treaty went into effect there has been some retro- 
gression from reforms initiated by the military occupation, noticeably 
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in the return of prewar Japanese military personnel to public office 
and in the modifications of original plans for breaking up the Zaibatsu. 
Though a recent tendency for the two conservative parties (called 
Liberal and Progressive) to aline in opposition to the leftist parties 
indicates the possible emergence of a two-party system, there is still 
considerable political instability in Japan. 

Japan’s recovery since the end of the war hs as been great, but funda- 
mental economic difficulties remain. They have been camouflaged 
somewhat by the built-in “tourist industry” of American military 
personnel and the special procurement orders of the United Nations 
Command for the Korean war. Notwithstanding these quasisub- 
sidies the current overall balance-of-payments deficit approximates 
$250 million annually. 

Japan’s economic position has changed drastically from that of the 
prewar period. Access to raw materi: als and markets on the mainland 
is now restricted. ‘The merchant marine is no longer a major source of 
earnings of foreign exchange. The former Japanese-occupied coun- 
tries of southeast Asia in varying degrees are reluctant to resume 
trade with Japan; some are still negotiating tor reparations. Many 
countries of the Americas and Europe, recalling former Japanese 
dumping and other unfair trade practices, share this reluctance. 
The Japanese silk industry suffers from the worldwide slump resulting 
from development of rayon and nylon. Japan is dependent upon 
increased imports, particularly of raw materials, from dollar areas. 
Moreover, Japanese technology has lagged behind that of the western 
nations. 

There is mounting pressure within Japan for resumed trade with 
the Chinese mainland. If this pressure is to be resisted, then there 
is a need for developing alternative trade outlets for Japan. <A solu- 
tion to this problem may be found in part in integrating Japanese 
industri wl skills with development programs in south Asia, the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, and in the reconstruction of Korea. 

Article 9 of the Japanese Constitution renounces war and prohibits 
the maintenance of land, sea, and air forces. In view of postwar 
developments, however, this provision runs counter to the responsi- 
bility of a sovereign state for its self-defense. Consequently, the 
United States has urged a modest rearmament for purpose of defense. 
Although deeply concerned over the possibility of a resurgent milita- 
rism, the Japanese are also aware of the immediate danger of Com- 
munist aggression. By recent agreement therefore between the two 
conservative parties the present National Safety Force will be 
redesignated ‘‘National Defense Force” with an authorized strength 
of 250,000 men. 


Comments on current issues: Japan 


Japan’s economy is operating on borrowed time. Short-run pallia- 
tives such as the war orders growing out of the situation in Korea and 
expenditures by United Nations forces in Japan provide a most un- 
stable economic base for Japanese democracy. A sounder answer 
must be found quickly to the dilemma of a rapidly growing population 
confined in islands of very limited natural resources. Unless one is 
found, we may be faced with an unending dependence of Japan on 
United States aid or an expansion of Japan’s trade with Communist 
China. Both of these are clearly repugnant to our own interests. 
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A much happier solution lies in a great expansion of Japan’s trade 
and other economic relations with the rest of the world, particularly 
with other Asian nations. The Japanese are a skilled people with one 
of the most advanced technologies in Asia. They could make a great 
contribution to the economic development of their free neighbors. We 
should encours ige them to do so. 

We should also continue to urge the Japanese to assume a larger 
share of their own defense. There is real danger, however, in going 
too far too soon. The buildup of the national sec urity force ought to 
be a gradual one, in harmony both with Japan’s economic capabilities 
and the developing realization among the Japanese people of the 
dangers which confront them. 

We, of course, are anxious to bring our troops home from Japan 
at the earliest possible time. As the Japanese strengthen their de- 
fense forces we should be able to begin a planned and gradual with- 
drawal of our own forces. According to the best estimates available 
in the Far East, however, we probably should not plan on entering 
the final stages of withdrawal until a period of 4 or 5 years has elapsed. 
Even so, | believe there might be some advantage in setting a target 
date now for that eventuality. Such a target date might accelerate 
action by Japan. 

Japan needs very much to improve her relations with Korea. One 
can understand why a certain amount of antagonism exists between 
the two countries as a result of Japan’s relationship to Korea between 
1910 and 1945. Nevertheless, it is discouraging to see two free world 
nations, who have much the same general objectives, consume their 
energy in quarreling with each other. I hope very much that both 
the Koreans and the Japanese will realize that they have much to 
gain by cooperation, and begin to work together toward our common 
¢ val 

Formosa 


Back ground.—Chinese Nationalist forces occupied Formosa in 
September 1945. As the Chinese Communist forces advanced on the 
mainland, the Executive Yuan of the Nationalist Government was 
evacuated to Formosa at the end of 1948. Taipei, Formosa, was 
proclaimed the national capital of China in December 1949 and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek resumed the presidency on the island 

Mareh 1950. 

Under the Am erican- educated Provincial Governor Dr. K. C. Wu, 
and since April 1953 under O. K. Yui, both former mayors of Shanghai, 


progress has coe made in both economic development and govern- 
mental reform. Local Tiwanibe have increasingly been placed in 
responsible positions at all levels of government. A policy for 


development of popular self-government has been supported by a 
program of school expansion. Under a land reform program rent 
has been reduced from 55 to 33.5 percent of the main crop while pub- 
lic land representing 17 percent of all rental land has been sold to 
tenant farmers. 

The National Government with United States assistance has 
engaged in an economic development program aimed at improving 
rural conditions, increasing agriculture production, developing power 
and transportation facilities, expanding industrial production and 
adopting sound fiscal and management policies. 
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Headline series, Foreign Policy Association 


Since 1951 the United States Military Assistance Advisory Group 
wale Maj. Gen. William C. Chase has assisted the Chinese in reor- 
ganizing, training, and revitalizing the Chinese Nationalist Army. 

In addition to the improvement in the ground forces, approximately 
2,000 pilots have been trained while a small navy has become pro- 
ficient in amphibious operations. Loth General Chase and General- 
issimo Chiang have lauded the morale and combat effectiveness of 
these forces. 
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Of the great powers, the United States and France continue to 
recognize the Nationalist Government while the Soviet Union and 
the United Kingdom recognize the Communist regime as the govern- 
ment of all of China. On June 27, 1950, former President Truman 
neutralized Formosa by ordering the 7th Fleet to prevent attacks 
across the Formosa Straits in either direction. On February 2, 1953, 
President Eisenhower deneutralized Formosa, thus posing a potential 
threat to Communist control of the mainland. It is clear, however, 
that the Nationalist forces would not be able to launch any large-scale 
attack against the mainland without naval, air, and logistic support 
from outside sources. 


Comments on current issues: Formosa 


As compared to the situation 2 years ago, we found a marked 
improvement in political stability and in economic conditions on 
Formosa. If this progress continues, the Nationalist Government 
will become an increasingly important factor in encouraging dis- 
affection for the Mao Tse-tung government among the Chinese on 
the mainland. Formosa can serve as a rallying point for their dis- 
content as well as a powerful psychological base for a counteroffensive 
of Chinese democracy. 

There is encouraging evidence that this idea of developing Formosa 
as a kind of showplace for democracy in the East is already bearing 
fruit. Certainly the feeling of hostility in China against the Com- 
munist government is graphically illustrated by the large number of 
Chinese prisoners of war in Korea who do not want to be repatriated 
to Red China but who prefer to go to Formosa instead. 

Now let me add a few words about the Nationalist troops on 
Formosa. While they are growing in strength I think it would be 
unrealistic for even the most ardent supporters of the Chiang govern- 
ment to expect any successful all-out attack upon the mainland, at 
least in the near future. Meanwhile the Nationalist forces, the 
second largest non-Communist army in Asia, perform an invaluable 
service in helping to keep Formosa a free and independent country. 
They also serve to tie down a relatively large number of Chinese 
Communist troops on the mainland across the Formosan straits. 
Moreover, in the event Peking should precipitate a new crisis in 
Korea, Indochina, or elsewhere along the Chinese border, Chiang’s 
forces could be a military factor of very great importance to the free 
world. 

3. Korea 


RBackground.—Since the United States first signed a treaty with 
Korea in 1882 that country has been in the vortex of great power 
struggles in Asia. Traditionally a tribute state of China, battleground 
in the Russo-Japanese War of 1905, a colony of Japan from 1910, 
Korea emerged after World War II divided at the 38th parallel. A 
testing ground in the early stages of the cold war, Korea became a 
proving area for the United Nations and the concept of collective 
security with the invasion of the Republic by the Communist forces 
in June 1950. Entry of Communist China into the conflict at the 
end of 1950 made Korea once again the stage of great power conflict 
in Northeast Asia. The signing of an armistice brought at least a 
temporary cessation to hostilities. 
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MSince the armistice the United States as head of the United Nations 
Unified Comms: wid has sOoug rhit Lo bring about the pol itical con fe ‘rence 
provided by the armistice agreement to consider the removal of foreign 
troops, the unification of Korea, and other questions involved in a 
Korean settlement. The General Assembly in September determined 
upon a conference in which the U. N. would be represented by those 
members having contributed armed forces in Korea plus the Soviet 
Union as a member of the Communist delegation The Communists 
have insisted that the conference be on a round-table pattern with 
India and other states of Asia represented and with the Soviet Union 
thereby seated as a neutral. The American position has been that 
Russia may be included but only as a belligerent on the Communist 
side. As negotiations over this issue have continued at Panmunjom, 
the United States representative, Arthur H. Dean, has upheld the posi- 
tion that the conference be restricted to the immediate issues involved 
ina Korean settlement and that a later conference with wide representa- 
tion consider other outstanding problems in the Far East. 

Concurrently the efforts of the Neutral Nations Re ‘patriation Com- 
mission (which includes India, Switzerland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland) to continue the explan: ms sessions to prisoners unwill- 
ing to be repatriated have been beset by demonstrations, strikes and 
riots, accusations of partiality against the Commission, threats of a 
revival of the conflict, and walkouts by members of the Commission. 
Further controversy surrounds the United Nations position that 
prisoners who have not been renatriated and whose fate has not been 
determined by a political conference be released upon expiration of the 
explanation period, that is, January 22, 1954 

Complex issues and Communist intransigence offer little optimism 
for an early achievement of a peaceful unified eee During the 
mmadinge postwar period efforts of the Joint Commission created at 
the Moscow conference in December 1945 to solve the issue met with 
Soviet obstruction. Following a General Assembly resolution of 
August 1947 a temporary commission sought to hold elections 
throughout Korea. Soviet occupation forces prohibited entry of the 
commission into North Korea. After the establishment of the Re- 
public of Korea through elections in the south in August 1948 the 
General Assembly established a permanent commission to seek the 
unification of Korea. These efforts were brought to a halt by the 
North Korean invasion of June 1950. To this earlier background of 
Soviet and North Korean obstructionism is now added the basic 
interest of Communist China in this strategic area. Recently the 
Governments of Communist China and North Korea signed a 20-year 
treaty of friendship and mutual assistance. 

The United States has signed a Mutual Security Treaty with the 
Republic of Korea, now awaiting Senate approval. In signing this 
treaty, the United States has attempted to make clear to the Govern- 
ment of President Syngman Rhee that it is for the defense of South 
Korea against further aggression but that the United States opposes 
independent action by President Rhee to unify Korea by force. 

The prospect for solution has to some extent been furthered by the 
recent agreement of President Syngman Rhee to accept the mandate 
of new elections if held throughout Korea. This reverses an earlier 
stand for elections only in North Korea. The North Koreans, how- 
ever, have opposed nationwide elections except on their own terms. 

41661—54—8 
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While the political questions blocking a Korean settlement remain 
in‘abeyance, reconstruction has begun on both sides of the armistice 
line. Under the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954, the United 
States made $200 million available for this purpose with the proviso 
that the funds be used only in areas not under Communist control. 
Questions relating to jurisdiction as between United States and 
United Nations agencies in reconstruction are presently under dis- 
cussion. 


Comments on current issues: Korea 


The prospects in Korea are for a tenuous truce of uncertain, but 
probably long, duration. From all the information that came to us 
the Communists do not want to resume the fighting. They prefer 
instead to have an uneasy truce during which time their tactics of 
obstructionism and delay can be effectively used in the war of nerves. 
We must keep up our guard, however, and remain on the alert against 
the possibility of renewed aggression. The growth of Communist air 
forces in Manchuria creates the ever-present danger of another Pearl 
Harbor unless we maintain constant vigilance, 

There is also danger that the South Korean troops might resume 
the fighting. I do not believe, however, that President Rhee would 
take unilateral action in violation of the truce without at least con- 
sulting with the United Nations Command. We all sympathize, of 
course, with President Rhee’s deep-felt desire for the unity and 
freedom of his country. We can hardly acquiesce, however, in uni- 
lateral action by South Korea. That would destroy all grounds for 
hope that a peaceful solution of the Korean situation might eventually 
be worked out. 

There is before the Senate now the Mutu il Defense Treaty between 
the United States and the Republic of Korea. That treaty demon- 
strates completely the good faith of the United States. While it 
pledges American assistance against further aggression it does not, 
of course, extend to any unilateral violation of the truce terms by 
South Korea. 

Now that the fighting has stopped, the United Nations should 
move rapidly to aid in the rehabilitation of the Republic of Korea 
Through no fault of their own, the Korean people have suffered untold 
hardships in the collective effort to stop Communist aggression. The 
other free nations have a great moral responsibility to assist in 
alleviating their suffering 


', Hong Kong 


Background.—The British Crown Colony of Hong Kong lying on 
the southeast coast of China at the mouth of the Pearl River was 
acquired by Great Britain in 1841. The Kowloon territory on the 
mainland opposite Hong Kong was leased by China to Great Britain 
in 1898 for 99 years. Under British administration since 1841, 
except during the Japanese occupation from 1941 to 1945, the colony 
is politically an outpost of the west on the doorstep of China while 
economically a great crossroads for the international trade of the Far 
Kast. The colony symbolizes both an earlier era of treaty ports, 
concessions, extraterritoriality and other manifestations of western 
commercial interest in China and a later era in which Hong Kong was 
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a point of entry not only for Western merehanal but for missionaries, 
educators, doctors, hospital adininistrators, and technicians in many 
fields. 


Hong Kong has long been a haven for Chinese revolutionaries, 


political exiles, and refugee Since the Communist reeime came mito 
power on the mainland late in 1949 there has been a great influx of 
persecutees from China. Althouch political organizations are strictly 
controlled by the covernment, the area is now a center of intelligence 
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operations of both the Chinese Communists and the Nationalists. 
Among then any Chines political organizations found in Hong Kong, 
one of the strongest in terms of numbers is that which disavows both 
Communist and Kuomintang extremism and favor what is termed 
the “new foree” or the “third force” reform program. 


Economically dependent upon China’s world trade, Hong Kong has 
been edversely affected by the policy of restricted trade with the 
(Communist bloc. The trade of the colony has also suffered from the 
disruption of the Chinese internal economy, from the expansion of 
Chinese overland trade with the Soviet Union and from restrictions 
on unports in parts of southeast Asia as a result of foreign exchange 
shortages 


Comments on current issues: Hong Kong 


From information that came to us in Hong Kong apparently the ban 
on the shipment of strategic materials to Communist China is being 
enforced. We were told that all the non-Communist nations except 
Ceylon—-which is not a member of the United Nations—are endeavor- 
ing to observe the embargo voted 3 years ago by the General Assembly. 
While free-world trade with Communist China showed a moderate 
increase in 1953 over 1952, the control machinery was tightened during 
the year and relatively little smuggling took place. 

It is true that accurate statistics on trade with Communist China 
are very difficult to obtain. It is true, too, that honest individuals 
may differ over their definitions of: what constitutes strategic ma- 
terials. But from all that we could learn in Hong Kong our allies 
are giving us their cooperation in enforcing the economic sanctions 
which the United Nations recommended against the Peiping 
Government. 

As for Hong Kong, that colony, by reason of its location, its dense 
Chinese population, and its limited resources, is in a very vulnerable 
position. Nevertheless, the Hong Kong authorities appear willing to 
cooperate in enforcing the ban against China. Trade continues 
between the colony and the mainland, but to the extent that it enters 
into legitimate ehannels this trade is limited and seems to be confined 
to nonstrategic items. 

There is good reason to believe that the limited exchange of non 
strategic commodities between the Chinese mainland and Hong Kong 
is at least as beneficial to the non-Communist countries as it is to 
the Communists. The alternative to this trade might be a new 
program of economic and military aid to Hong Kong or the abandon 
ment of this important outpost of the free world. 


B. Southeast Asia 
5. Indochina 


Background. As Worid War I] drew to an end, Emperor Bao Dai 
of Annam proclaimed an independent state of Vietnam. In August 
1945, with the Japanese surrender, Bao Dai relinquished power to 
a government headed by Moscow-trained Ho Chi Minh. Under an 
agreement of March 6, 1946, France recognized this government 
within the French Union. Negotiations with Ho on the details of 
implementing the arrangement, however, broke down with the Com- 
munist leader demanding a greater degree of sovereignty than France 
was willing to grant at that time. 
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In December 1946 the war commenced and has continued to the 
present time. In September 1947 France opened discussions with 
Bao Dai. Basic agreements were signed in Paris March 8, 1949, 
under which Cochin-China was added to Annam and Tonkin to form, 
under the former emperor, the independent state of Vietnam within 
the French Union. France retained the right to maintain military 
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forces in Vietnam and a measure of control over the Vietnamese 
military forces. Foreign policy was to be coordinated through the 
High Council of the French Union. In July 1949 a similar treaty 
was concluded with King Sisavang Vong of Laos and in November 
with King Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia. Sovereignty was for- 
mally transferred to Vietnam February 2, 1950. In conferences at 
Paris during the latter part of 1950 the agreements between France 
and the Associated States were further clarified. In response to an 
increasing pressure for complete independence, particularly in Vietnam 
and Cambodia, France, in July 1953 agreed to negotiate with the 
Associated States with a view to relinquishing some powers still 
retained by France, and new agreements have been reached. 

Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia were recognized by the United 
States and Great Britain in February 1950 and have subsequently 
been recognized by 30 other powers. Their admission to the United 
Nations, however, has been vetoed by the Soviet Union. The 
Associated States were signatory to the Japanese Peace Treaty and 
have participated in various international conferences. 

The war in iodudiinn has been a struggle to win the loyalty of the 
people no less than a bitter contest to gain and hold strategic areas. 
In the battle of ideologies France has had the re sponsibility of demon- 
strating an intent to grant full freedom concurrently with the presence 
of French forces in Indochina. Ho Chi Minh appeals to Indochinese 
nationalism largely by raising the issue of antiforeignism, an issue not 
without attraction to a politically unsophisticated people. Vietminh 
political cadres are highly trained, subtle and found in many parts of 
Vietnam. ‘The vast majority of the people, not being able to foresee 
the eventual outcome, can hardly afford to risk ultimate retribution 
at the hands of the Vietminh. These factors have produced a popular 
a which stands as a blockade against effective military gain 
by the French-Vietnam forces. 

Military operations in Vietnam have been at a stalemate since 1951, 
with the French Union forces holding the Red and Mekong River 
Deltas and the Vietminh, based in the north along the China border, 
holding the hinterland and a short coastal strip in central Vietnam. 
On May 8, 1953, General Henri Eugene Navarre was appointed com- 
mander in chief of French Union forces. The ‘‘Navarre plan’’ for 
bringing the war to an end by 1955 called for: (1) expanded forces; 
2) increased supplies; (3) development of commando-type offensive 
units; (4) more intensive use of land- and carrier-based tactical air- 
craft; (5) adoption of a continuing and vigorous offensive strategy; 
6) increased emphasis upon psychological warfare; and (7) political 
measures to gain popular support for the national governments. 

The United States signed a pact of economic cooperation with 
Vietnam in September 1951 and subsequently with Laos and Cam- 
bodia. The Special Technical and Economic Mission (STEM) has 
introduced programs in the fields of rural development, public health, 
agriculture, communications, and light industry. 

A United States Military Defense Assistance Advisory Group, 
headed by Maj. Gen. T. V. Trapnell, provides instruction in the use 
of military equipment made available under the military aid agree- 
ments of December 1950. ee 1950 the United States has borne 
approximately 40 percent of the cost of the war and at the present time 
is carrying approximately 63 percent of the total cost. 
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In the interest of retaining this strategic gateway of southwest Asia 
within the ranks of the free world, the United States announced on 
September 30, 1953, that it would make available to the French 
Government prior to December 1954, additional financial assistance 
not to exceed $385 million. 

The future developments in Indochina are closely associated with 
internal political instability in France. There is strong opposition to 
continuation of the war. In addition to a popular weariness with the 
long conflict, some left-wing factions sympathize with the Ho Chi 
Minh cause while right-wing elements link the withdrawal of forces 
from Indochina with the pending European Defense Treaty and the 
question of German rearmament. Moreover, many French ask why 
they should be called upon to defend these states when they have been 
granted virtual independence. 


Comments on current issues: Indochina 


The avenues of conquest in southern Asia lead through Indochina 
not only to the raw materials and food of southeast Asia but across 
the sea to Indonesia, the Philippines, and beyond. It is well to 
remember that the attack on the United States in World War IT was 
not launched until after the enemy had secure control of Indochina. 
That is why continued resistance to the Communist advance is so 
essential to us as well as to other free nations. 

1 believe communism can be checked in this region as it has been 
in Korea. It will be extremely difficult but it can be done. ‘The 
keys to victory on the Indochinese front of the struggle with inter- 
national communism are the continued effort of the French in support 
of the nationalist governments of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia; a 
great rallying of the indigenous peoples to defend their developing 
independence; and continued United States assistance in both the 
economic and military fields. 

Most important, it seems to me, is the necessity for building a 
ereater will to fight among the people of Vietnam. The crying need 
at the moment is for additional native divisions capable of taking over 
from the French a greater share of responsibility on the fighting front. 
This means that the people of Vietnam (1) must understand more 
clearly than they do the nature of the Communist threat that sur- 
rounds them; and (2) they must be assured of their independence. ‘The 
problem at this stage is more a psychological one than a material one. 

Until recent months the Communists have had the advantage in 
their propaganda war with the French, for they have posed as the 
great liberators whose efforts alone can free the Vietnamese from the 
yoke of colonial imperialism. But the French have now made clear 
their intention to grant independence to Vietnam. If the French 
position is thoroughly understood in Vietnam, it should do much to 
unite the anti-Communist forces in the country and create the spirit 
that is necessary to win the war 

While we were in Indochina we studied at some length the Navarre 
plan. I am convinced that it is based on sound principles and holds 
considerable promise for the termination of hostilities in Indochina. 
French and Vietnamese leaders have agreed to go on the offensive 
and to prosecute the war more vigorously than they have in the past. 
If they carry out their present plans I believe the Communists can 
be defeated. 
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6. Thailand 


Background.—In all southeast Asia Thailand remains the one 
country which at the moment is free of Communist guerrilla opera- 
tions. Thailand is an area of relative stability and prosperity sur- 
rounded by turbulence and unrest. It is threatened on the east by 
the Vietminh forces in Indochina and on the north by the avowed 
ambitions of Communist China to create a Greater Thai State. 
The stability of Thailand is an — factor in forestalling a 
further Communist advance in southeast Asia. 

A bloodless revolution in Thailand in Sevudaiake 1947 was followed 
by the adoption of a new constitution and establishment of a govern- 
ment controlled by the military group who had engineered the coup 
d’etat. Phibun Songgram, a leader of the group, was named Premier. 
There is a lack of any substantial opposition in Parliament and con- 
siderable reliance upon government by decree. Under the adminis- 
tration of Phibun Songgram, Thailand has enjoyed a high degree of 
prosperity by Asian standards. Attempts to insinuate a Communist 
fifth column among the Chinese residents have been vigorously 
suppressed and a friendly working relationship has been maintained 
with the United States. Notwithstanding any deficiencies of demo- 
cratic government by western standards, there is little evidence that 
the regime is unpopular with the people. 

Thailand has assumed her responsibilities as a member of the 
United Nations and has voted with the west. Having voted in 
favor of the United Nations action against the North Korean in- 
vaders, Thailand was the first country to offer ground troops and 
naval units to the United Nations command. Regional offices of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, the Interna- 
tional Rice Commission and the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East are located in Bangkok. 

Thailand has recognized the government of Bao Dai in Vietnam 
and has maintained close relations with Laos and Cambodia. Though 
Thailand has been involved in the dispute surrounding the Chinese 
Nationalist forces in northern Burma, cordial diplomatic relations 
have been maintained with Burma. Thailand has not recognized the 
Mao Tse-tung Communist government in China, but at the same 
time relations with the Chinese Nationalist government on Formosa 
have been minimized. The immigration of Chinese into Thailand 
has been restricted to 200 persons a year while recent efforts have 
been made further to assimilate the more than 3 million Chinese now 
living in Thailand. British influence which was predominant in 
Thailand before World War II has continued, sr athanuaae in com- 
mercial matters and an extensive trade exists between Thailand and 
the Commonwealth. Britain has assisted in equipping Thai military 
units in the southern provinces which are engaged in preventing 
Communist infiltrations from and into Malaya. 

Since 1950 the United States has been actively engaged in aiding 
Thailand. An Educational Exchange Agreement concluded in July 
1950 has received considerable support and increasing numbers of 
Thais are receiving a higher education in the United States. Since 
1950 technical assistance and military defense assistance programs 
have been maintained in Thailand. 

Under the present leadership of Ambassador William Donovan, the 
United States is accelerating these programs of assisting the Thais in 
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a further strengthening of both their economy and defense forces. In 
this, recognition is given to the strategic economic and geographical 
position of Thailand as well as to the demonstrated aversion of the 
Thai people to communism. 


Comments on current issues: Thailand 


It is encouraging to visit a country in South Asia that is relatively 
free from internal strife. There are no Communist guerrilla activities 
in Thailand and the government is not seriously troubled by discon- 
tented political minorities. The economy seems to be stable and the 
people happy and relatively prosperous. 

Personally, I admire the courageous and vigorous action the Thai 
leaders have taken in the conduct of their foreign policy in spite of 
their proximity to Communist China. In their prompt response to 
help meet the challenge of aggression in Korea, and in their refusal 
to recognize Mao Tse-tung’s regime in China, they have demonstrated 
that they clearly recognize the nature of the Communist menace in 
Asia, 

Meanwhile, the Thai Government must continue its vigilance with 
respect to Communist minorities within its borders. The Communists 
among the 3 million Chinese in Thailand are a disturbing element, 
and the newly organized Thai State located in southwest China con- 
stitutes a potential threat. I am confident, however, that with our 
continued military assistance Thailand can keep the situation under 
control. 

7. Burma 


Background.—Of those former British colonial areas which have 
gained independence since the end of World War II, Burma alone chose 
at the outset to remain outside the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
Burmese independence was achieved on January 4, 1948, in the midst 
of a civil war which has continued to date. The efforts of the new 
republic to maintain a workable government and to rehabilitate the 
economy have been hampered by the insurrection of two distinct Com- 
munist groups and by demands of the Karen and Mon minorities for 
autonomy. In consequence, the government has been in a state of 
almost continuous instability and the production of rice and other 
exportable commodities has fallen considerably below prewar levels. 

The government of Premier U Nu has attempted to follow a neutral 
foreign policy. While vigorously prosecuting campaigns to subdue 
the Communist guerrillas, the administration has sought to pursue a 
course which would not alienate factions not openly in revolt against 
the government. Many of these are vehemently antiwestern. In 
this precarious situation, the government in March 1953 requested 
discontinuance of the services of the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 

In pursuing a neutral foreign policy the government frequently has 
followed action which might be interpreted as alinement with the west 
accompanied by conciliatory gestures toward Moscow and Peking. 
Burma was the first country outside the Communist bloc to recognize 
the Chinese Communist regime. While supporting the United Na- 
tions resolution of June 1950 for repelling aggression in Korea, Burma 
opposed the resolution declaring Communist China to be an aggressor. 
Burma has supported Chinese Communist representation in the United 
Nations. 
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Since 1950 remnants of Chinese Nationalist forces of General Li Mi 
estimated at upward of 12,000 troops plus dependents have re- 
mained in the northern Shan States of Burma. Fearing that Com- 
munist China would use the presence of Kuomintang troops as pre- 
text for invasion, and pointing out that they were a disruptive force 
in the country, Burma has long pressed the Chinese Nationalist 
Government on Formosa to arrange for withdrawal of the forces 
while the latter has disclaimed effective control over these irregulars. 
In March 1953 Burma charged Nationalist China before the U. N. 
with aggression committed by Chinese guerrillas against Burmese 
territory. On April 27, 1953, the General Assembly condemned the 
presence of Chinese Nationalist troops in Burma and called upon the 
troops either to leave the country or submit to internment. Subse- 
quent negotiations led to the repatriation of 2,000 Chinese to Formosa 
in October. 


Comment on current issues: Burma 


On the whole our relations with Burma have been friendly. At 
the moment, however, the presence of Chinese Nationalist troops on 
Burmese soil constitutes a discouraging irritant. Unfortunately, in 
some quarters in Burma the United States is blamed for this condi- 
tion. There seems to be a mistaken impression that all we need to 
do is to request Chiang Kai-shek to order the troops to be removed 
and a general exodus will take place. 

There are, of course, two fallacies to this reasoning. In the first 
place, we are certainly not in a position to tell the Generalissimo what 
to do. In the second place, so far as I am able to ascertain, Chiang’s 
control over the Nationalist forces in Burma is tenuous at best. 

Personally, I am completely sympathetic with the desire of the 
Burmese Government to get these dissident elements out of their 
country. No established government can tolerate within its borders 
groups of people who wantonly violate the law. 

I hope very much, therefore, that our Government will continue to 
use its influence, both in the United Nations and with the Nationalist 
government, to bring this controversy to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Certainly the Burmese Government, which is busily engaged in fight- 
ing Communist uprisings within its borders, should not have to dis- 
sipate its resources and its energy chasing troops and trouble makers 
who claim to be on the side of the free world. 


C. The India-Pakistan Area 
8. India 


Background.—Since attaining independence from Great Britain in 
1947 India has grappled with the problems involved in a rapid transi- 
tion to full self-government. This has been complicated by the com- 
plexities of dividing the subcontinent between India and Pakistan. 
Under the leadership of President Rajendra Prasad and Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru steady though modest gains have been 
made toward strengthening political democracy and in raising the 
living standards of India’s 360 million inhabitants. The Congress 
Party and Prime Minister Nehru in particular, have denounced both 
internal communism and Hindu extremism and the Government has 
kept a strict control over the illegal activities of Communists within 
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India. Under the present 5-year plan, construction is in progress on 
some 135 separate river valley projects. A rural development program 
was commenced early in 1953 which will improve conditions in 
120,000 villages and be felt by one quarter of the i 

India has increasingly assumed a position of leadership among 
those countries of South Asia which maintain a position of neutrality 
between the Communist bloc and the western democracies. The 
India plan for settlement of the Korean prisoner-of-war deadlock 
was adopted by the U. N. General Assembly in December 1952 and 
elements of the plan were included in the final armistice agreement. 
As chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in 
Korea, India has been subject to pressures from both sides. 

India’s policies have at times incurred opposition from both the 
Soviet Union and the United States. The primary source of dif- 
ference with the United States has concerned policy toward Commu- 
nist China. The Indians have pressed for the seating of the Mao 
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Tse-tung regime in the United Nations. They have opposed pro- 
longed continuation of restrictions on trade with Communist China. 
They have supported the view that stability in the Far East can best 
be achieved by the resumption of normal relations with China. 
Premier Nehru objected to the deneutralization of Formosa through 
removal of the United States 7th Fleet as a threat of general war 
and not conducive to a peaceful solution of Far Eastern tensions. 
Notwithstanding these areas of opposition, the United States has 
given technical, financial, and other assistance in support of India’s 
efforts to grapple with a vast complex of internal economic problems. 


Comments on current issues: India 


In India we encountered a neutralist sentiment with respect to the 
cold war. The government, as it has clearly demonstrated, remains 
vigorously opposed to communism as a political force within the 
country. But we differ with most Indian leaders as to how com- 
munism should be dealt with as an external or world threat. 

India’s policy of neutralism, or nonalinement, is based upon a num- 
ber of factors, including the relative military weakness of India and 
her proximity to Red China and Soviet Russia. It no doubt stems in 
part from Ghandi’s philosophy of nonviolence. But it also stems from 
India’s urgent desire to develop its backward economy which het 
leaders feel they can best do if they remain relatively uncommitted to 
either the East or the West. Moreover, we must not forget that the 
Indian distrust of Western imperialism tends to loom larger in the 
minds of many Indians than does their suspicion and distrust of the 
far more aggressive Communist imperialism. At the present time, 
they do not feel that India is endangered by any threat of external 
aggression. 

Personally I do not agree with the Indian position. It is difficult 
for me to believe that neutralism can ever be a real antidote for the 
poisonous and aggressive tactics of international communism. Only 
the collective determination of the free nations can meet that threat. 

India is a great nation and is destined to play an increasingly 
significant role in world politics. It is highly important that India 
remain a free and independent country. Many people in the United 
States may not agree with her views. But one who has been to India 
cannot fail to appreciate the sincerity and the logic with which they 
are advanced. 

It appears to me, however, that the concept of neutralism is based 
upon an erroneous understanding of the great issue of our time. In 
the so-called neutral group of countries many people seem to believe 
that two hostile bloes—Soviet Russia and her satellite states, and the 
Western World—are engaged in a selfish, imperialistic struggle for 
world domination. They fail to realize that the big issue is the strug- 
gle between human freedom and independence on the one hand, and 
slavery under an atheistic, imperialistic totalitarianism on the other. 

It is my belief that neutralism will be defeated when and if the 
free nations convince Asia of this truth. For Asia above everything 
is seeking freedom and independence and the opportunity for her 
people to work out their own destiny in their own way. 
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9. Pakistan 


Background.—The creation of the independent Islamic state of 
Pakistan came with the withdrawal of Great Britain from India in 
1947. A constituent assembly meeting in Karachi in October 1953 
determined upon a republican form of government with a two-house 
parliament and cabinet directly responsible to the legislature. 

The separation of East and West Pakistan by 1,000 miles of Indian 
territory has created serious internal administrative problems. Though 
the eastern part of the divided country is only one-sixth the size of 
West Pakistan the population of East Pakistan is 42 million as com- 
pared to 33.8 million in the West. Some dissatisfaction has been in 
evidence in East Pakistan with what has been considered to be a 
disproportionate concentration of political power in the West. 

The world’s fifth largest state in terms of population, Pakistan 
ranks with Turkey as the most powerful of the Muslim States. While 
linked to the Arab countries and to Indonesia by strong religious ties, 
Pakistan is also a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
A sharp contrast exists between Muslim beliefs and the Communist 
doctrines emanating from Soviet Asia which reaches to within 18 miles 
of the West Pakistan border. 

During the period immediately following independence, riots and 
bloodshed marked the two-way mass migration of Hindus and Muslims 
across the India-Pakistan borders. Many Indian leaders took the 
view that Pakistan could not long survive economically and that 
reunion with India would be but a matter of time. Pakistanis charged 
India with a conscious policy of attempting to destroy Pakistan by 
economic strangulation. As Pakistan has developed her political 
system, strengthened her armed forces and tackled a myriad of eco- 
nomic problems, the early bitterness with India has tended to subside. 
Certain fundamental differences, however, continue to hamper rela- 
tions between the two countries. Among these are the misunder- 
standings which exist between the Hindu and Muslim religions. 

Both India and Pakistan for example, have laid claim to Kashmir 
which borders both states in the north. Under the terms of inde- 
pendence Kashmir was one of 560 Princely States whose rulers were 
left free to join either India or Pakistan. The case for Pakistan has 
been based upon the fact that the Kashmir population is predominant- 
ly Muslim; prior to partition Kashmir was linked economically with 
what is now West Pakistan; the headwaters of three of the rivers upon 
which Pakistan’s agriculture depends are in Kashmir; Kashmir’s 
principal roads and only railroad leads into Pakistan. Notwith- 
standing these facts, the Maharajah of Kashmir, a Hindu, called 
upon India to furnish troops to quell rioting following partition. At 
that time Lord Louis Mountbatten, Governor General of India, 
declared that after law and order were restored the final status of 
Kashmir would be determined by the people. In May 1948 Pakistan 
sent armed forces into Kashmir. A U. N. Security Council Com- 
mission mediating the dispute succeeded in obtaining a cease-fire 
agreement in January 1949. In August 1953 Prime Ministers Nehru 
of India and Mohammed Ali of Pakistan reached agreement for a 
plebiscite to be conducted by a neutral administrator to be selected 
by April 1954. 
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The appointment of Mohammed Ali, former Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, as Prime Minister in April 1953, prefaced the development of 
closer relations with the United States and a renewed effort to solve 
outstanding differences with India. Exploratory discussions relating 
to the possible extension of United States military assistance to 
Pakistan, however, have met with strong resistance from India. 


Comments on current issues: Pakistan 


While we were in India and Pakistan a great debate was raging 
over the current press reports that the United States might extend 
military assistance to Pakistan. In India the reaction was particularly 
heated. I came away with the feeling that there should be a careful 
and cool analysis of all the issues involved. 

In many ways the case for Pakistan is a very logical one. Pakistan 
is a sovereign state and has been a firm friend of the free world alliance. 
A strong Pakistan, teamed up with a strong Turkey, would do much 
to anchor the whole defense structure of the Middle East and make 
the Middle East defense pact a real possibility. ‘If we want military 
assistance for defense purposes,”’ say the Pakistanis, in effect, ‘why 
should India lmterpose su¢ h strong objections?” 

Indian leaders seem to feel that they, too, have a good case. They 
argue that a further buildup of western military power on continental 
Asia might eventually lead to a third world war; that the entry of the 
United States into the area would bring the cold war to the borders of 
India; that it would rekindle the feeling against imperialism in Asia; 
that it would jeopardize India’s policy of nonalinement; and that the 
existence of increased military power in Pakistan would not only be a 
potential threat to India but would incite Communist retaliation from 
which India could not escape. 

If our Government should decide to extend military assistance to 
Pakistan, then I suggest that we might offer a comparable amount 
of aid to India. While the Indian Government might reject the offer, 
it would certainly make clear that the United States is playing no 
favorites as between the two countries but is interested rather in the 
broad principle of helping to build the collective defensive strength 
of the area against the dangers of Communist aggression and sub- 
versio l. 

I assume that the Pakistan Government would also be willing to 
agree that any arms received in the way of military assistance from the 
United States would not be used in any aggressive action against 
India. <A public declaration of this sort might do much to relieve the 
tension in the area by demonstrating the good faith of the principal 
parties concerned. 


Ill. RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the fundamental importance of Asia to American foreign 
policy and to world peace generally, it seems to me that we should 
thoroughly reexamine our policy objectives there from time to time in 
order to make sure that we are on the right track. What we want, of 
course, is a free, peaceful, friendly, and stable Asia. In working toward 
that goal we ought to keep in mind certain general principles. 

Let me stress my conviction that peace in the Far East can only 
be assured by the ultimate solution of the problem of freedom and 
independence for all these nations. This seems to me to be funda- 
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mental. There can be no more imperialism, no more colonialism, no 
more totalitarian dictatorships. And at the very center of this prob- 
lem is ultimately a free and independent China. 

Having in mind this fundamental approach, I submit the following 
recommendations: 


(1) We should do everything we can to understand the oriental 
mind and the philosophy back of the foreign policies of our far eastern 
neighbors. By the same token we must help the people of the East to 
understand us and the ideals that underlie our western way of life. 
Admittedly this is not an easy task. Differences in religions, lan- 
guages, customs and traditions often create gulfs of misunderstanding 
between nations which are difficult to bridge. 

In many instances they may not think as we do. They may not 
move with the same tempo. They may emerge with different solutions 
to problems that confront them. But this does not necessarily mean 
they are wrong. We must do our best to understand their point of 
view and to appreciate it. 


(2) We should continue to help the anti-Comm:nist nations in Asia 
to develop and maintain a posture of strength so that they can defend 
themselves against Communist aggression. Weak nations invite at- 
tack and increase the chances of war. It is imperative, therefore, that 
the free nations of Asia strengthen their armed forces and their 
economies in order to be able to prevent subversive activities from 
within their borders and deter aggression from without. Also, addi- 
tional armed strength and general stability in this area will put the 
anti-Communist world in a much better position to negotiate effec- 
tively in the event a peace conference is convened. 


(3) In this connection we must continue our program of encouraging 
the training of native Asian troops—particularly in Korea, Formosa, 
and Indochina. Everywhere people should be and, I am convinced, 
are willing and able to fight for the defense of their homelands. Such 
a program not only tends to increase the defensive posture of the 
countries in question; it speeds the day when American and other free- 
world troops can be withdrawn from foreign soil. 


(4) We should continue to encourage the idea of collective security 
in the Far East. Weak countries cannot stand alone and expect to 
remain free and independent. Personally, I should like to see a 
regional security pact developed for the Far East—under the leader- 
ship of the far eastern nations themselves—in the nature perhaps of 
a multilateral “Monroe Doctrine,’ comparable to the Rio Treaty in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

I realize, of course, that some of the states in the area are not vet 
ready to assume the far-reaching obligations that go with such a 
program of collective security. Nevertheless, I believe the matter 
should be the subject of constant exploration. 


(5) We should continue to resist any move to appease the Com- 
munist aggressors. Appeasement has much the same effect on the 
Communists as throwing a piece of raw meat to a hungry tiger; it 
only whets his appetite for more. Our policies should be pursued 
with firmness and patience. We should indeed be the first to arrive 
at the conference table and the last to leave. But we must insist in 
our negotiations upon settlements that are just and honorable. 
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(6) In this connection I want to emphasize that on this trip I had 
my previous convictions fully confirmed, namely, that the United 
States must not recognize Red China nor consent to its admission to 
the United Nations while it remains a satellite taking orders from 
Moscow. 

Such a move might well be the death blow to the aspirations of the 
struggling nations of Asia to be free and independent. It wovld put 
the appeasing stamp of American approval on the exploitucion by 
Moscow of the sufferings of the people of Asia. 

Furthermore, no outlaw re gime, like that in Peiping, should ever 
be allowed to blast its way with guns and tanks and instruments of 
war into a peace organization like the United Nations. 


(7) I believe the time has come when our Government should 
declare that we will react to aggression wherever it occurs in the world, 
taking whatever action our national interests require. The two great 
wars of this century might never have occurred if the free nations had 
made clear in advance their determination to oppose aggression. 
From what we heard in Asia, Secretary Dulles’ warning to the Com- 
munist Chinese that they must not resume hostilities in Korea or move 
into Indochina, has had a tremendously helpful impact. I believe 
that these important warnings should be expanded to emphasize our 
concern, in line with our obligations under the United Nations Charter, 
about any aggression against any free world country. 


(8) I believe, too, that we should exert every effort to bring about a 
unity of purpose and direction among the free nations and a common 
policy with respect to the Far East to meet the dangers that confront 
us there. The Communist strategy is to divide and conquer—to sow 
the seeds of suspicion and distrust among the freedom-loving nations. 
We can counter this only if we join hands and formulate a program of 
action upon which we and our allies can agree. Too often in the past 
we have pulled apart and the cause of the free world has suffered 
accordingly. If the anti-Communist nations are to meet the Com- 
munist threat effectively the keynote for the future must be unity and 
teamwork. 


(9) Continued technical assistance, and in some countries modest 
amounts of aid for economic development purposes, must remain an 
indispensable part of our program. With living standards abysmally 
low and population pressure increasing, governments in these coun- 
tries are extremely anxious to push ahead in improving the produc- 
tivity of their soil, their transportation facilities, their public-health 
techniques, their educational systems, and their industrial production. 
To be sure, our assistance in all these countries must be a relatively 
small amount. But in most cases it represents a leavening factor 
which is extremely important. We must, I think, continue to under- 
line in this practical way to the people of Asia our interest in the 
progress they are making in trying to build a better tomorrow. 


(10) In this same connection, we in the United States should do our 
utmost in our dealings with our friends in Asia to demonstrate the 
positive values of the democratic way of life. It is not enough to 
condemn communism; we must convince the people of Asia that their 
future and their destiny lies on the side of freedom. When they 
understand that communism means slavery and the loss of those 
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basic liberties that man has struggled over the centuries to attain, I 
am confident they will freely choose to stay with the free nations. 


(11) Finally, I am convinced that we should lose no time in stepping 
up our information service in this far eastern area. I am inclined to 
feel we have overemphasized the importance of the military and 
economic aspects of our program and neglected the ideological. And 
I believe that in an ideological approach we would do well to highlight 
the teachings and traditional moralities of the countries concerned 
which bring out and illustrate those deep values of individual freedom 
for which peoples throughout the world are yearning. It is far more 
effective in India, for example, to extol the spiritual greatness of 
Gandhi and to relate his teachings to freedom and world peace, than 
to boast of America’s material accomplishments and military might. 

Our whole experience emphasizes the importance of appointing 
United States representatives in these areas who are humanly sym- 
pathetic with the problems of the people, and who are able to inter- 
pret the good will and sincere desire of the American people to help. 
We must not seek to dominate or dictate. We must not try to re- 
build these countries in the image of America. We must help them 
in their keen eagerness to work out their own future. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


In making these recommendations I am not unaware of the difficul- 
ties involved. Today it may look to some people as though the free- 
dom of these countries could only be won by force of arms. I am in full 
agreement that this must be avoided, if it can be avoided, without 
appeasement or the slavery of human souls. Wars in this atomic age 
are terrible to contemplate but human slavery is worse. Lincoln said 
that a nation half slave, half free cannot survive. Today we know 
that a world half slave and half free is threatened with destruction. 

But physical war and atomic destruction need not be inevitable. 
We are dealing with a new and different kind of struggle. Final and 
lasting victory can be won by winning the critical war of ideas—by 
convincing the minds of men of the eternal values of freedom under 
the guiding hand of God. If and when this is done, shooting wars 
will be over. 

May we pray and strive that our United States will be a beacon 
of light guiding these suffering, groping people of Asia to join the 
Great Crusade: that governments of freemen, by freemen and for 
freemen may win the world to lasting peace. 


O 





